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THE TATLER. 


[a Pomp 


A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, & PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1831. 





TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE.* 





(Continued.} 
Here follows a specimen of an orthodox young churchman, whose 
very shallowness and indifference have a deeper seat in reason and 
philosophy, not excepting the religious part of it, thaw Lady Mor- 
gan’s doubts of God’s goodness. To be of good cheer is to be of 
good faith, quoth the clergyman. 


*I supped with a young parson of good family, who made me 
laugh heartily at his orthodoxy in matters of religion, interspersed 
with talk which was by no means remarkable for severe decorum or 
virtue. But such is the piety of Englishmen,—it is to them at once 
teerty matter and an affair of good manners; and as in politics, they 
follow their party implicitly, through thick and thin, reasonable and 
unreasonable, because it is their party—as they submit to a custom 
for ever, because it is a custom; so they regard their religion, (with- 
out the least tincture of piety), in exactly the same point of view: 
they go to church on Sundays, just as regularly as they dress every 
day for dinner, and regard a man who neglects church, just in the 
same light as one who eats fish with a knife” —P. 179. 


A memorandum or two for English notions of gentility and fine 
people :— 

‘ Scarcely had I seated myself at table (at Avoca), when I was 
told that some one wished to speak with me. A young man whom 
I had never seen was shewn in, and presented to me a pocket-book, 
which to my no small astonishment, I recognized as my own; con- 
taining, besides other important papers which I always carry about 
me, all the money I had taken for my journey. I had, Lord knows 
how, dropped it out_of my breast pocket in the summer house; and 
had, therefore, no small reason to congratulate 1: vself on so honour- 
able and obliging a finder. In England [ should hardly have had 
the good fortune to see my pocket-book again, even if a “ gentle- 
man” had found it, he would probably have lct it lie in peace or 
kept it. 

*T must here take occasion to explain to you what this far-famed 
epithet ‘‘gentleman” means, since the signification affixed to it is 
inimitably the characteristic of the English. 

‘A “gentleman” -is neither a man of noble birth, nor aman of 
noble sentiments (“ weder ein edellmann noch cin edler mann”)— 
neither a nobleman nora noble man; but, in sirictness, a man of 
independent means, and perfect knowledge of the usages of good 
society. He who serves or works for the public in any way, (the 
higher functionaries of the state, and here and there a poet or artist 
of the first category only exceptec’), is nu “ gentleman,” or at best 
only half-a-one. 1 was greatly astonished at hearing a certain well 
known personage, with whom all lovers of horses, native and 
foreign, are weil acquainted; who is rich, who is on a footing of 
intimacy with many dukes and lords, and enjoys great consideration, 
but who presides at a weekly auction of horses, (thereby doing 
usefil service to the public),—say of himself, “ I can’t imagine how 
the Duke of B———— could commission me to carry a challenge 
to Count M ; he ought to have employed a gentleman; 
those things are not in my way.” 

‘A really poor man, who is not in a situation to contract debts, 
can on no terms be a “gentleman.” On the contrary, a rich scamp, 
who has had what is called a good education, so long as he preserves 
his “character” + (reputation) dexterously passes for a “ perfect 
gentleman.” In the exclusive society of London there are yet 
finer “nuances.” A man, for instance, who were to manifest any 
timidity or courtesy towards women, instead of treating them in a 
familiar, confident, and “ nonchalant” manner, would awaken the 
Suspicion that he was “no gentleman :’’ but should the luckless 
man ask twice for soup at dinner, or appear in an evening dress at 
breakfast, which begins at three in the afternoon and ends at mid- 
night,—he may be a prince and a “millionaire,” but he is “no 
gentleman,” ’"—P. 187. 

Now hear, O ye grudging Sunday Saints and grasping Absentees, 
what a very Prince can think of ye !— 


*An interval of ten miles of uninteresting country lay between this 


* Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829 ; 
with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Inhubitants, and 
Anecdotes of Distinguished Public Characters. By a German Prince, 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Effingham Wilson. 


+ This has nothing to do with morality, only with scandal. 
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walk and my arrival at the gate of the park of P——, (Powers- 
court) one of the most extensive and beautiful in [reland, But it 
was Sunday,—the lord of the domain a saint,—and of course the 
gate sree On this day, according to his view of the matter, a 
pious man must on no account leave his house, except to enclose 
himself within the gloomy walls of a damp church : on no account 
rejoice himself in God’s own wonderful and magnificent. te " 
This was a sin to which Lord P. would by no. means 
encouragement, and at his recent departure had therefore prohibited 
the opening of this gate. Instructed by the adventure which you 
may recollect befell me in England, I made no attempt at winning a 
passage by means of a gift, but pursued my way along a wall, over 
which from time to time I cast a longing and stolen glance at the 
magnificent waterfall and the enchanting scene. Thou beneficens 
God ! thought I, in what different ways art thou worshipped! One 
man roasts his neighbour to thy honour; another fashions thee as 
Apis: some represent thee more partial and unjust-than the devil 
himself; others think they offer thee the most acceptable service 
when they deface thy loveliest gifts, or deprive themselves and 
others of the enjoyment of them! Oh!. Lord P——, you will not 
read these lines; but it were good for you if you could, and if you 
would lay them to your heart! Full many a poor man who sweats 
through the whole week that he may pay you your rent, would feel 
his heart expand with joy on a Sunday in your beautiful park, and 
would bless the goodness of that God who has not left him wholly 
destitute ; who has spread out before his eyes the glory and the 
beauty of creation. And this joy would be reflected back upon 
yourself; but perhaps you are not even present. Perhaps you send 
your pious commands from afar? You are, perhaps, like so many 
of your colleagues, one of those “ absentees,” who by the hands of 
ravenous and merciless agents strip the people of their last rag, rob 
them of their last potato, to enrich the charlatans of London, Paris, 
or Italy.’*—P. 198. 


The following is one of the liveliest and truest pieces-of satirical 
painting in the work. We shudder, in our memories, at the solemn 
facts of the joke,—at the solitary certainties of the festivity !— 


‘ Living at inns affords one a good rtunity of observing the 
middle classes. Every man here shews himself as he is, and seems 
to feel himself alone. I have already told you that English travel- 
lers of this class (Linclude all the inhabitants of the three kingdoms 
who have English manners and habits) usually pass their time, when 
not out of doors, in a common room called the coffee-room. In 
the evening this coffee-room is lighted with yine candles are 
carried, if called for, to the gentlemen who sit at the separate little 
tables. It has often surprised me, that in a country in which 
luxury and refinement on all the wants of life are so universal, 
even in the best provincial inns (and often in London) tallow can- 
dles are commonly used. Wax candles are an unwonted luxury; 
and if you ask for them, you are treated with redoubled civility, but 
your bills are also doubled throughout. 

‘ It is very diverting to see the perfect uniformity with which all 
behave, as if machines out of one work-shop. This is particularly 
observable in their eating: though placed at separate tables, and no 
individual taking the slightest notice of any other, they all seem to 
have exactly the same usages, exactly the same gastronomic tastes. 
Nobody eats soup, which, unless bespoken beforehand, is not to be 
had. (This is the reason, by the bye, for which my old Saxon ser- 
vant left me. He declared that he could not exist any longer in 
such a state of barbarism—without soup!) A large joint of roast 
meat is commonly carried from one to another, and each cuts off 
what he likes. This is accompanied by potatoes or other vegetables, 
boiled in water, and a “ plat de ménage” filled with sauces, is 
placed on every table ; beer is poured out, and there, in a common 
way, ends the dinner. Only the luxurious eat fish before the meat. 

* But now follows the second stage :—the table-cloth is removed ; 
clean plate, and knife and fork laid ; wine and a wine glass, and a 
few miserable apples or pears, with stony ship biscuits, are 
brought: and now the diner seems to begin to enjoy tranquillity 
and comfort. His countenance assumes an expression of satisfac- 
tion; apparently suok in profound meditation, leaning back in his 
chair and looking fixedly straight before him, he suffers a sip of 
wine to glide down his throat from time to time, only breaking the 
death-like silence by now and then laboriously pa avr: Ae his rocky 
biscuits. 








* This is no exaggeration. I have heard such things here proved by 
legal evidence, and seen such misery as never were witnessed in the times 
of villanage in Germany, and are hardly to be paralleled in countries where 





slavery now prevails. —Editor of the Tour. 
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‘When the wine is finished, follows stage the third—that of 
igestion. All motion now ceases: his appetite being satiated, he 
s into a sort of magneti¢ sleep, only distinguishable from the 
natural by the open eyes. After this bas lasted for half an hour or 
an hour, all at once it ceases ; he cries out, as if under the influence 
of some sudden ession, ‘‘ Waiter, ¢my slippers,” and seizing a 
candle, walks off gravely to his chamber to meet his slippers and 
* This farce, acted by five or six men at once, has often amused 
me more than a puppet-show ; and I must add, that with the excep- 
tion of the incident of the slippers, pretty nearly the same scene is 
acted in the first clubs of the metropolis. _ I scarcely ever saw an 
Englishman read at dinner; I am not sure that they don’t think it 
an act of indecorum—perhaps of impiety—like singing or dancing | 
of a Sunday, for instance. Perhaps, however, it is only a rule of 
diatetics, converted by time into a law which no vivacity of temper 
ean break through. 

Englishmen who do not belong to the aristocracy, and are not 
very rich, usually travel without a servant, by the mail or stage- 
; which deposits them at an inn. The man who waits on 

to the coach, cleans their boots, &c. has the universal 


spe * Boots.’ It is accordingly ‘ Boots’ who brings your 





, helps you to pull off your boots, and then departs, first 
at what time you will have, not as in Germany, your coffee, 
‘bat your hot water to shave. He appears with it punctually at the 
i hour, and brings your clothes cleanly brushed. The 
traveller then hastens to dress himself, and to return to his coffee- 
oom, where the ingredients of breakfast are richly spread upon his 
table,. To this meal he seems to bring more animation than to any 
other, and indeed I think more appetite ; for the number of cups 
of ‘tea, the masses of bread and butter, eggs and cold meat, which 
he devours, awaken silent envy in the breast, or rather in the 
stomach, of the less capable foreigner. He is now not only per- 
titted, but enjoined (by custom, his gospel) to read. At every cup 
of tea, he unfolds a newspaper of the size of atablecloth. Not a 
single speech, crim. con., murder, of other catastrophe, invented by | 
the ! accident-maker’ in London, escapes him. 
* Like one who would rather die of a surfeit, than leave any- 
linguneaten which he had paid for, the systematic Englishman 
thinks that having called fora newspaper, he ought not to leave a 
letter of it vol By this means his breakfast lasts several hours, 





and thesixth of seventh cup is drunk cold. 1 have seen this glo- 
rious meal protracted so long that it blended with dinner; and you | 
‘will’ hardly “believe me when I assure you, that a light supper fol- | 
rae at midnight, without the company quitting the table.’— | 
P. 208. 





This is what a German lady, it seems, will hardly believe! Eng- 
lish‘ women know it too well. | 


"We conclude our thitd set of extracts with some admirable pic- | 
tures of the poor Irish, whose character and condition our author | 
understands to a hair on end! There is more comfort, we suspect, | 
in Ireland, as in all other places where light feeding predominates, | 
than people suppose ; but this does not make their misery less, 
when the light feeding and the head together get a little ¢oo light, 
and all the nourishment of a district is drawn away by rack-renters 
aud absentecs, The Irishwan is the wild pauper of Europe, drunk 
sometimes with a little pleasure, and sometimes with the mirth of 
despair. 

__ *T visited these ruins (at Athenry) with a most numerous com- 
pany: | do not exaggerate when I say that at least two hundred 
fralf-naked heings, two-thirds of whom were children, had col- 
lectéd round my carriage at a very early hour in the morning, 








doing nothing: they now thronged round me, all begging, and 
shouting, ‘ Long life to your Honour!’ Every individual among 
them stuck faithfully by me, leaping over stones and brambles. 
‘The strangest compliment now and then resounded from the midst 
of the crowd; at last some called out, ‘* Long life to the King !"— 
On my return, I threw two or three handfulls of copper among) 
them; and in a minute half of them, old and young, lay prostrate 
in the sand, while the others ran with all speed into a whiskey shop, 
fighting furiously all the way. 

‘Such is Ireland! neglected or oppressed by the Government, 
debased by the stupid intolerance of the English priesthood, and | 
‘marked by poverty and the poison of whiskey, for the abode of | 
naked ars! 1 have already mentioned, that even among the | 
educated classes of this province, the ignorance appears, with our 
notions of education, perfectly unequalled. I will only give you 
one or two examples. To-day something was said about mag- 
netism, and no one present had ever heard the slightest mention of | 
it. ‘Nay, in B—m, in a company of twenty persons, nobody knew 
that such places as Carlsbad and Prague existed. The information 
‘that they were situated in Bohemia did not mend the matter :— 
Bohemia was not less unknown; and, in short, everything out of 
Great Britain and Paris was a country in the moon, “ And-where 
do you come from?” asked one. “ From Brobdignag,” said I in 
jest. “©! is that on the sea?—Have they whiskey there?” 
asked another. The son of my host, whom | have repeatedly men- 
tioned, asked me one day very seriously, as we met some asses, 
“ Whether there were any such animals in my country ?”—* Ah, 
ws a replied I. 





*To-day 1 took advantage of a leisure day to ride to Castle 


Hackett, a solitary hill inthe neighbourhood, believed by the people 
to be a favourite resort of the fairies or “ good people” as they call 
them, No nation is more poetical or more richly endowed with 
fancy. An old man who has the care of the woods of Castle 
Hackett, and has the reputation of knowing more than any other 
man about the “ zood people,” told us these circumstances connected 
with the death of his son, in the style of a romance. 





‘1 knew it,’ said he, ‘four days before—I knew he would die; 


for as I was going home that evening about twilight, I saw them 
scouring in a wild chase over the plain: their red dresses fluttered 
in the wind; and the lakes turned to ice as they came near, and 
walls and trees bowed themselves to the earth before them; and 
they rode over the tops of the thicket as if it were over the green 
grass. In front rode the queen, on a white stag-like horse; and b 

her I saw, with a shudder, my son, whom she smiled upon and 
caressed ; while he, with a fevered eye, looked wistfully at her, till 
all were passed Castle Hackett. Then I knew that it was all over 
with him ;—that same day he took to his bed ;—on the third I car. 
ried him to the grave. There was not a handsomer or a better lad 
in Connemara, and it was for that the queen chose him.’—P, 238, 
“Every one of them (an attendant mob) was on the watch to do 
us some service: if I stopped to pick up a stone, ten ora dozen 
scrambled for it, and then asked for money ; if there was a gate to 
open, twenty rushed to it, and expected a like reward. After I had 
given away all my small money, came one who affirmed that he had 
shewn me some trifle or other. I unwillingly refused him, and told 
him my purse was empty. “Oh,” said he, “a gentleman’s purse 
can never be empty !’’—no bad answer, for under the form of com- 
pliment lurks a sort of reproach. “ You look too much likea 
‘gentleman’ not to have money, but if ycu are so ungenerous as 
not to give any, you are not a true gentleman; and, if you really 
have none, still less are you one.” The crowd felt this, and 
laughed till I bought my deliverance from him.’—P. 245. 


Donnybrook Fair.—Was there ever a more exquisite portrait, 
after its fashion, than that of the two lovers with whicl: the account 
of it concludes ! 


‘There were many hundred tents, all ragged like the people, and 
adorned with tawdry rags instead of flags; many contented them- 


selves with a cross on a hoop; one had hoisted a dead and half pu-’ 


trid cat as a sign! The lowest sort of rope-dancers and posture 
masters exercised their toilsome vocation on stages and planks, and 
dressed in shabby finery, dancing and grimacing in the dreadful heat 
till they were completely exhausted. A third part of the public 
lay, or rather rolled, about drunk ; others ate, *screamed, shouted, 
and fought. The women rode about, sitting two and three upon an 
ass, pushed their way through the crowd, smoaked with great 


| delight, and coquetted with their sweethearts. The most ridiculous 


group was one which I should have thought indigenous to Rio de 
la Plata: two beggars were seated on a horse, who by his wretched 
plight seemed to supplicate for them; they had no saddle, and a 
piece of twine served for reins. 

‘As I left the fair, a pair of lovers, excessively drunk, took the 
same road. It was a rich treat to watch their behaviour. Both were 
horribly ugly, but treated each other with the greatest tenderness 
and the most delicate attention. The lover especially displayed 
a sort of chivalrous politeness. Nothing could be more gallant and 
at the same time more respectful, than his repeated efforts to pre- 
setve bis fair one from falling, although he had no little difficulty in 
keeping his own balance From his ingratiating demeanour and 
her delighted smiles, I could also perceive that he was using every 
endeavour to entertain her agreeably ; and that her answers, notwith- 
standing her eralté state, were given with a coquetry and an air of 
affectionate intimacy which would have been exquisitely becoming 


| and attractive in a pretty woman. 


* My reverence for truth compels me to add, that not the slightest 
trace of English brutality was to be perceived ; they-were more like 
French peuple, though their gaiety was mingled with more humour, 
and more genuine good-nature ; both of which are national traits of 
the Irish, and are always doubled by Potheen (the best sort of 
whiskey illicitly distilled). 

‘Don’t reproach me for the vulgarity of the pictures T seud you: 
they are more akin to nature than the painied dolls of our salons.’ 


| —P. 204. 


A SONG OF THE TIMES. 





War’s worshippers are dwindling 
In number, fast away ; 
And Beneficence is kindling 
The love of Reason’s sway. 
The Despots’ thrones are falling 
Around fair Freedom’s shriue ; 
Whose silvery voice is calling, 
In accents all divine. 
* Cast away your blindness, 
Ye nations of the earth; 
And shew by mutual kindness, 
Ye are children of one birth!’ 
Noy. 11, 1831. Junius Repivivus. 
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a we i ’s beard with greater veneration than I do the silver 
: ee, THE PLAY-GOER. peed ayia sep ag ge gicla i 











; - i . . . : . of my 
th ‘nYORMANCES OF LAST NICHT. | in my looking-glass. I must; however, hasten to the subject 

tle ™* a ia eatin Ali. iil remarks, or I fear that even’ your ‘candour and forbearance will tire 
7 Periwt-Ganoen.—King John—Brother and Sister. -ef an old man’s garrulity, and lead you to enlighten your cigar, 

Wi “% paragrap f the following letter, i instead of your readers, ‘with my communication. ; 

lea : ny 209m + vial wre, bl 33 : = oe a rei In the first place you must allow me to observe, that in speaking 
a which the writer plays so agreea y upon is white 8 a of “the two.cdeed swondof enislesech baimn bodied sacha bile indie 
ed tender reminiscences, we almost fancied that we were the real |) oo of their expections,’ id: est the sieeearaael of Miss 
ind Tatler’ of a century ago, and that Wat Honeycoms was writing | Romer, but of * the most sanguine’ (vide my Jeter, Tatler, No. 372.) 
nd . totus. As for the rest, we can only say that we have sufficient | { did not imply that your criticism, nervous as it usually is, and 
en 


by regard for our own locks, not to tear them, except in imagination ; | influential as it must always be, had acted so ruthless a part towards 








nd and that we are very glad, if anything we said in the answer to our | the expectations of Miss R.; and a re-perusal of the paragraph, 
till cnt’ Was cilédleted to please him, and to’W#é' ‘the young | ©°taining the above, will show you that my remark was so far 
ver np gaa P ‘ eS general, and not as you have interpreted, ‘particular. So higlily do 
ar. EP merce. I think of the talents of the young lady im question, and the impres- 
lad . | sion which they have made, notwithstanding their immediate com- 
<i sees we ait cs hig yee ROMEE parison with the nightingales of the day, that I do not deem it 
do TO THE TATLER. possible for criticism to affect her prejudicially in the judgment of 
en Sir,—In returning the acknowledgments which are due to you those who have heard her, and are-competent to foraaw opinion. 
& for your liberal, though somewhat delayed, insertion of my remarks | I could not therefore, admit the idea of your remarks proving fatal 
we upon your late critique on Miss Romer’s appearance, I must intrude to her prospects, although, from the deference paid deservedly to 
old upon your Editorial patience with a comment or two, connected | your decisions, I felt that they might be detrimental to her with those 
rse with the pleasant, and, as a riewa cavutier, I am-bound to own, com- | Who are satisfied to be swayed by the Press, and who, parrot-like, 
* plitientary observations which you have appended to my letter. | echo the cut-and-dried sentimepts of others. ‘ ; 
sot [have read somewhere (but where my too testy memory refuses | With the lenpreseroe that ‘an ill-judged censure’ must prove “a 
lly to tell) that ‘an author is bound to write, well or ill, wisely or | progressive injury,’ when emanating ‘from a source commonly 
nd foolishly, ‘and for this very satisfactory reason, because ‘it is his | esteemed as of distinguished authority, and COMCELFING that you 
trade:’ in the same spirit, I find, that having once entered the arena | Were unnecessarily harsh in the tenor of yor Gata Miss 
ait, of literary contest, the adventurer is bound to stand his ground, in | Romer, | addressed pee ae inconsiderable risk to myself from 
int spite of gout, crutches, or cholera itself, if he would not be decked | a9 accomplished and Satirical pea; but I am pleased to perceive 
with a white feather in his cap, and ultimately receive the coup de | that my letter has elicited some observations of more liberal ten- 
nd grace, in the shape of a thrust from the pen of his exulting adver- | dency to the youthful debutante. With os exception of a ate 
tite sary. I confess, that in reference to the trifling infirmities which | ingenious but invidious mystifying about the ‘ robin and the thrush, 
me” begin to crowd upon me, rather unceremoniously of late, I could | poetically calling up reminiscences of the sweet autumnal ere of 
= have been content with resigning myself to my recumbent chair, to | the woods, % the same time reminding “y of the motto, * Anguis 
nd luxuriate upon my favourite Havannah (the right veritable Vwelta latet én herba,’—with the i i geet of this, you are more generous 
ie de Abajo \eaf) after sheathing my crow-quill pacifically; but your | 3a -your — upon Miss Romer, than you were before. You 
ed, jonior dexterity at the same sharp weapon compels me to act upon | affirm that she has better prospects than most of the late _ 
an the defensive, and summon up the few faint sparks of that fire, wry om eer ceubiijen, coal 7 *) pane nee 
eat which animated me some half-century ago, when red heels were the | "0' YOUF assertion a ‘ ? ys ] 
e mode, and two or three passes of a tab letting day-light through founded upon any other basis than row unbiassed estimate of her 
¢ the bosom of our friend, were as common as water-cresses, before ‘eserts. As such, I am happy to hail it, for I am too conscious of 
- breakfast. the value of legitimate eriticism, to depreciate its worth. 

The acting with a want of consideration towards new performers, | a coe Sasa ae ee avai prompts tem! 
the is, indeed, a feature so novel in the conduct of the Tuéler, that it | en ie ed mn et walt ehtiatne epetyahe ” soeceiney > dleplayed. as 
ere excited my unqualified surprise ; and as you observe that you were | you imply, by the young lady. Her agitation in the commencement 
: | ‘startled’ by the accusation, so must I reply, that I received a was even visible to my Gimnived optics, and a momentary but marked 
at | shock quite as potent, if not more so balancing my age, on seeing , forgetfulness of her part, the result of that agitation, drew'a sotfo- 
-_ grounds upon which, reluctantly, to find fault-with my literary , °¢¢ €xclamation of triumph, not from the prompter, you may con- 
in friend. Now, my dear Sir, I dare not, like you younger gallants, | clude, bat from a whiskered, and iil-leoking puppy Pagar we eh 
nd boast of my present ‘ security of a good construction with the sex,’ | ee a ms his “aaeuty phehocnnnnt Hone “1 
nd which, in the eloquent but.just expressions of some modern writer, nuine ‘ gander,’ with the admirable sagacity of his species, had 
of I reverence as ‘the Creator’s last and most exquisite formation,’ , previously discovered his unmanly and sinister design of condem- 
ing still, cherishing a memory of the day when | had some little influ- | ing Miss Romer’s performance in toto, and with this laudable 

ence, and when a pair of fine eyes, beheld but for an instant, could | Object In view, he industriously hissed her the whole evening, some- 
et rob me of repose for the next fortnight, I cannot see the cause of a | what to my qunopenrs ; although the impotence of en, aliemps 
‘ke itty sactesnal Voiietematied gn : oe ne r poet ’ which, as far as any oral abilities extended, had but one, and that 
rae a y udely assalied, without awaking ali my ancient | one his associate gander, to second it, half excited my risibility. 
“of hivalry, and throwing down the gauntlet in her defence. Your One word in conclusion. Might not Messrs STANSBURY and 
of distress at the seriousness of my charge is touching enough, and| ReyNounson render their portraits of the Brigands much more 














must have been, very properly, vehement, since, as you give us to 
understand, it induced you to pull handsful of hair from your ‘ giddy 
head” I might have sympathized, but alas! I can no longer quaver, 
‘Time has not thinn’d my flowing hair: Rowland and Atkinson 
have been tried till their very virtues have expired upon the spot, 
and the few white locks that are still pleased to decorate the sides 
of my pericranium, request something more respectful than a violent 
dismissal from their station. I have not torn my hair since the 
year 84, when my Lady H****, my ‘ Sacharissa,’ as I poetically 
termed her (she was then in her weeds, and one of the finest women 
upon earth) promised, as I handed her from her chair to the Opera, 
to be imine that very day three months, and the next morning got 
privately married to my intimate friend, Colonel O’S****. Ah! 
that was an affair of the heart, indeed! it went to my very core, I 
know, and my hair went by handsful in consequence, as liberally as 
yours, and somewhat more expensively, for the powder worn in 
those days made tearing the hair a more extravagant indulgence 
than it can prove in the present generation. “But such frolics will 
do no longer: the Mahometans can scarcely regard the relic of 











graphic and effective? They are at present mere English house- 
breakers in disguise; and beat no more affinity to Mr Eastiake’s 
masterly sketches, or the fair Granam’s * descriptions, than valets 
do to their masters, when dressed up in their habiliments. The 
dialogue is, however, so lamentably insipid, that little can be made 
of it. ‘The comic, though momentous mimicry of Zerlina, by these 
actors, is however a capital bit of humour, albeit more English than 
Italian. 

You will oblige me by inserting the following Errata, and allow- 
ing me to subscribe myself, 

Your Friend and Admirer, 
November 12th. SENEX. 


Errata.—lIn the letter of Senex, in the Tarter for Nov, Ll, ps 454, 
col. 2, 2nd line from the bottom, for ‘ the, characters ridiculous,” read the 
character, &c.—p. 455, middle of col. 1, for * soundness, flexibility,’ &c. 
read roundness, &c.—same page and col. towards the bottom, for ‘ the 
folly of our countrymen,’ read the follies, &c. 


* «Three Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome, during the 
year 1819, by Maria Graham.’ : 





[To-morrow will appear a criticism on Artarerxes, which is to be 
performed this evening.] , 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


— There is no one th despicable. 
We cannot descend much lower than an idiot; and 
an idiot has some advantages over a wise mao. 





Greek Piruiness or Inscriprion out- 
pons.—lIn a little tour in a province, where, among 
other follies, there is a rage for inscription, is written 
on a well—‘ A well to draw water from ;’ and, upon 
the seats, ‘ A seat to set upon.’ —Paris in London. 


Concerr.—Conceit is the most contempti- 
ble and one of the most odious qualities in the world, 
It is vanity driven from all other shifts, and forced to 
appeal to itself for admiration. An author whose 
play has been damned over night, feels a paroxysm 
of conceit the next morning. Conceit may be defined 
a restless, overweening, petty, obtrusive, mechanical 
delight in our own qualifications, without any refer- 
ence to their real value, or to the approbation of 
others, merely because they are ours, and for no other 
reason whatever. It is the extreme of selfishness 
aod folly.— Hazlitt. 


* Treatment or Cai~pReN.— Every act 
should make them sensible that they rank high in 
your estimation ; if you promise them anything, do 
not coe it; do not forget it; do not offer some 
despicable reason for neglecting it entirely. Racine, 
to a pressing invitation to dine at the hdte! de Condé, 
excused himself, because he had promised to dine 
with his children.— Ensor’s Independent Man. 


Earty Teacuinc.—Chesterfield says, that 
in teaching, we cannot begin too young. This is 
contradicted by experience. Those who begin earliest, 
and who make the most forced efforts with their 
children, are schoolmasters ; and I never knew one 
of their sons who was not among the worst scholars 
of their father’s school: nor dol remember to'have 
heard o! one, except Chatterton, of common abilities. 


—Ensor’s Independent Man. 


Conso.atory.— If we are not first, we may 
as well be last in any pursuit. To be worst is some 
kind of distinction, and implies, by the rule of con- 
trary, that we ought to excel in some opposite quality. 
Thus if any one has scarcely the use of his limbs, we 
may conceive it is from his having exercised his 
mind too much. We suppose thatan awkward boy 
at school is a good scholar. Soif a man has a strong 
body, we compliment him with a weak mind, 
and vice versa,—Hazlilt. 


Sworps or Damascus.—Almost everybody 
has heard of the Damascus steel; though, in fact, 
little beside the name, and a vague notion that it is 
made in some parts of the Levant, appears to be 
known about it. Some authors have asserted that it 
comes from Golconda in the East Indies, where, add 
they, a method of tempering with alum, which the 
Europeans have hitherto been unable to imitate, was 
invented. It is moreover asserted, that the real 
Damascus biades emit a fragrant odour on being bent 
Again it is stated, that about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Timur Leng, on his conquest of 
Syria, carried all the celebrated manufacturers of steel 
from Damascus into Persia, since which period its 
works in this metal have been little memorable. The 
famous sabres, of which we bave heard so much, and 
about which we nevertheless know so little, but 
which we are told were once held in such high esti 
mation throughout Europe and the East, are said to 
have been constructed by a method now lost of 
welding together alternate layers, about two or three 
tines thick. of iron and steel. They never broke, 
though bent in the most violent manner: and 
Andrew of Ferrara, who has left his name to swords 
of a matchless temper, one of which he is stated to 
have carrfed wrapped about his bonnet, is believed 
to have possessed the secret of the Damascenes. The 
elasticity of these far famed weapoas appears not to 
have been more perfect than their pewer of edge, to 
which, according to grave accoun!s, not merely mus- 
cles and bones, but even common iron aud steel 
vielded.— Manufactures in Metal. (24th Vol. of 
Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 

—_—_ 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
On the 19th of November will be published, under the 

Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful Knowledge, price 4s. 6d. cloth, or in Two Parts, 


2s. each. 

POMPHSII, Volume I. 

This Volume, which contains a complete Description of 
the Remains of the Public Buildings of the City of Pom- 
peii, includes two Plans, and two Engravings on Steel, 
with a profusion of Wood-cuts. remaining Volume, 
describing the Private Buildings, will be shortly pub- 

THIRTEEN VOLUMES of the LIBRARY of ENTER- 
TAINING KNOWLEDGE are now complete, some of 
which are new corrected Editions. 

‘Lendon : 








LES KNIGHT, Pallmall East. 

















THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


A New Burletta, in Two Aets, called 
The Love=Spell! 


DRURY LANE. 


The Opera of 
Artaxerxes, 

Mandane . . - Mrs Wood 
Semira ° ‘ Miss Russell 
Artaxerxes (first time) + Miss Pearson 
Arbaces . . - Mr Templeton 
Artabanes ° - «+ Mr Wood 
Remines . e » Mr Yarnold 

After which, 
The Brigand. A Drama, by Praycne. 
Ottavia . ° . Miss Gordon 
Maria Grazie . « Miss Faucit 
Prince Bianchi. . .Mr Younge 
Albert i - « MrH., Wallack 
Theodore . . . MrBalls 
Count Caraffa . « Mr Eaton 
The Cardinal-Secretary . Mr Fenton 
Nicolo 4 ‘ . Mr J. Russell 
Alessandro Massaroni . Mr Wallack 
Rubaldo  . : . Mr Bedford 


In the course of the Evening, Dr Arne’s Overture 
to * Artaxerxes ;’ P. Lindpaintner’s Overture to 
« Der Bergkonig ; and Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ Le 
Calife de Bagdad.’ 


To conclude with the Musical Piece, called 


The Illustrious Stranger. 
Irza $ ‘ . Miss Gordon 

Fatima ° - « Miss Faucit 
Aboulifar . ° - - Mr Thompson 
Arzan a . . Mr Yarnold 
Alibajou . - Mr Perry 

Bowbell ; . « Mr Harley 

Gimbo . 4 . Mr J. Russell 

High Priest . . « Mr Fenton 





To-morrow, The Exile; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


An Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra=Diavolo. 
Lady Allcash ‘ - Miss Cawse 
Zeilina ‘ . Miss E. Romer 
Fra-Diavolo Mr Braham 
Lord Allcash . Mr G. Penson 








Lorenzo. . Mr Wilson 

Matteo ° - . Mr Morley 

Beppo ‘ ° - MrG. Stansbury 

Giacomo ‘. ° Mr Reynoldson 

Francesco . P - Mr F. Sutton 

First Carbinier » .  . Mr Hodges 

Second Carbinier . Mr Henry 

Third Carbinier - Mr Irwin 

Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overtureto * D’Une 
Folie.’ 


To conclude with a New Farce, called 


The Irish Ambassador. 
Lady Emily Delauney - Miss E. Tree 
Isabella d - Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke . Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph =. - Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos - Mr Bartley 
Baron Lowincraft Mr F Matthews 


Sir Patrick O’Plenipo - Mr Power 
Olnutz 4 - «+ Mr Barnes 
Herman Mr Irwin 





To-morrow, The Stranger. 


QUEEN'S. 


A Melo-Drama, called 
The Wandering Boys. 











Paul ° Mrs Cooper 
Justin , . Miss Dix 
After which, M4 Petite Drama, entitled ' 
vo? 
Lady Doubtful . No ” Miss Oman 
Deborah ° ‘ Mrs Russell 
Maria ° 


: Miss George 
Sir George Doubtful Mr Dillon 
Commodore Hurricane Mr Sinith 
Frederick - Mr Healey 
To which will be added, a Comic Piece, entitled 


. The Widow of Ems. 


Lady Catherine . wrs C. Plumer 


Peggy P Miss Ayres 
Charles Fearlove . Mr Green 
Harry é é « Mr Smith 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 
The Fatal Snow Storm. 
Lowina ‘ = - Mrs Hield 
Dame Laudalin « « Mrs Russell 
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dges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, 
at Beers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHArPg£L; WILSON, Royal Exchange; ‘'HomAS, New 


Laura Marston 
Mrs Higgins 
Charles Meanwell 
Sir George Hhopeful 
Mr Wilson 

Mr Higgins : 
Gruff 

Gervase Skinner 


To which will 


Thérésine ° Madame Vestris 
Blanchette . : . Miss Forde 
Madelon - + Miss Cooper 
Marceline : + « Miss Nicholson 
Louise ° . + Miss Josephine 
Francois ° - «. MrJ. Bland 
Serjeant Victor ° - Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 
After which, a New Burletta, called 
_ Gervase inner, 
Sophia Meanwell Miss Crawford 


Miss Pincott 
Miss Stuart 





- «+ Me J. Vining 
- Mr Raymond 
» MrW. Vinin 
- Mr Worrell 

- Mr Bland 

« Mr Liston 


be added, the Burletta of 


My Great Aunt! 
| Mrs Headly” o - Mrs ant: 
| Mrs Crawley - «+ Mrs Knight 


| Rosa Crawley . 
Lucy ‘. 
Lionel Glossover, Es 
Mr Crawley 

Mr Leach 

Lothario Leach 

Mr Welford 

Charles Welford 


- Miss Norman 
Miss Stuart 


q: - Mr J. Vining 
. «+ Mr Cooper 
- Mr W. Vining 
Mr Collier 
Mr Gough 


Mr Worrell 


To conclude with the New Burletta of 


| I’ll be Wour Second! 


Emma . 

| General Balcour 
George Lovel 
Lieutenant O’ Bryan 

| Captain St Alvan 

| Mr Placid 


. 


César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 
Blaise 

Michael 





The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, with Son 
The Tiger, with Wo: 
Hyder Ali 
Sadhusing ° 
His Wife and Daugh 


To conclude with 


The Flo 


Zelidor e 
Flippertonio 


I] Signor Rovadini 
Beto 
Roland 


After whic 


Belvidera 
Jaffier . e 


Pierre 


Dolly 
Snacks - 
Robin Roughhead 








After which, 


Wyder 


Prince Floridor of Salerno . 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 


Le Conte del Pave 


Miss Norman 
Mr Gough 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Brougham 
Mr Riymond 
Mr Liston 





ADELPHI. 


A New Barletta, called 





Victorine. 
Victorine . x . Mrs Yates 
Elise . «+ Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie .« Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre . Mr Wilkinson 


Mr O. Smith 
. Mr J. Reeve 
« Mr Buckstone 
Mr Llenmings 


si, 
Mrs Fit2william 

cs . Mr J. Reeve 

ds . Mr Wilkinson 

‘ . MrS. Smith 

Mr Gallot 

Misses Barnett avi 
Beaumont 

the Nautical Burletta, called 


ating Beacon: 


ter . 





SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


, inderella. 
Cinderella é - Miss Somerville 
Vixenella . Miss Vincent 
Flirtilla Mrs C, Hill 


Mr Edwin 
Mr Ransford 
Mr C. Hill 
. Mr Vale 
- Mr Lee 
Mr Young 
. Mr Rogers 
Mr Webb 
h, Orway’s Tragedy of 


Venice Preserved. 


cott 
- « MrElton 
° . Mr Osbaldiston 


° - Miss 


To conclude with the Farce of 


Fortune’s 


Frolic. 
. Miss Vincent 
- « Mr Williams 
. - Mr Rayner 





— ke 


and communications for the Editor 


, 
; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BucKNaLL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; ToRNoe® 


court, Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Haris, Bow street; T.Tigrnay, 74 Dray 
lane, Comer of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. ' . 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C, and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Ufice, 45 Broad street, Golder squere- 





New Ciry. — Victorine — Brother and 
Sister—Dominique 
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